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Nitrogen in these compounds is always in combination
with carbon and hydrogen.

The entrance of two or three ammo-groups into the same
benzene ring gives rise to primary diamines or triamines, e.g.,
C6H4(NH2)2 phenylenc diamine; Cells (NH^s triaminobenzenc.

The nitro compounds of the hydrocarbons of the aromatic
group generally form the starting point for the amines.
Reduction of the nitro-group by nascent hydrogen produces
the amines directly,

CflH5N02

Nitrobenzene

+    6H    =

C6H5NH2

Aniline

2H20.

The nascent hydrogen may be produced in a variety of
ways: 1. By hydrochloric acid acting on either tin or iron.
2. By acetic acid on iron. 3. By hydrogen sulphide acting
upon nitro compounds in ammoniacal solution.
Iron and hydrochloric acid are chiefly employed on a
manufacturing scale for complete reduction, while partial
reduction is effected by hydrogen sulphide.
Aniline, C^E^NE^. Aniline was discovered many times
by independent investigators and it received a different
name from each discoverer. Unverdorben first discovered
it in 1826 by the dry distillation of indigo, and named it
" crystalline" because of the marked crystallizing power
of its salts. Runge obtained it from coal-tar in 1S34 and
named it cyanole from the blue color it yields with a solution
of bleaching powder. Zinin prepared aniline in 1841 by the
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrobenzene and called
it " bcnziclam." In the same year, Fritzsche in distilling
indigo with caustic potash, obtained a base which he called
aniline, from anil, the Portugese name of indigo. A. W.
Hoffman in 1843 proved that all these four were one arid the
same substance which we know to-day as aniline.
Aniline was the first substance to be transformed into a
dyestuff, when in 1856 Perkin heated it with sulphuric acid
and bichromate of potash, obtaining the celebrated mauve,
used until the end of the last reign for coloring the English
postage stamps.